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BOUSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 

Mr Breck,—Several weeks since one of your cor- 
respondents gave us a short review, of “ VM. Bou- 
singaul’s Rural Economy.” Bousingault’s theory 
of the action ef plaster of Paris, as a manure for 
plants, is at variance with the preconceived notions 
of my own. 

Iam well aware of the fearful odds I have to 
contend with, in attempting to “ run an opposition 
line” against him. But if be is right, it should be 
universally kuown among farmers. If I am wrong 
in my views upon the subject, my only wish is to be 
put right. 

M. bousingault’s theory is “ that the application 
of gypsum is but an indirect method of limeing 
the soil,” or only acts as lime would ; my opinion 
is, that it acts mostly from its sulphuric acid—or 
rather sulphur. 

Sulphur is one of the essential elements of many, 
if not all species of plants—some kinds, to be sure 
require more, and some less; or upon analysis some 
exhib.t iarger quantities than others, It is also one 
of the essential elements of various parts of animals ; 
it is found in the blood, muscle, &c. The albumen, 
tibrine and caesine, are rich in sulphur. “ From 
what source does the animal body derive these 
three fundamental components? Unquestionably 
they are obtained from the plants upon which the 
animals subsist. 

The source from which sulphur is obtained by 
plants is not the atmosphere, according to Prof. 
Liebeg, but the soil, whence it is furnisned by the 
decomposition of sulphates. 


Now one thing seems to be pretty certain, plants 
cannot take sulphar by the “ great wooden spoon- 
ful,” us Mr Squeers made the boys take it, at the 
Dotheboy Hall school, but they must take in their 


| 


. . ! 
| before the process is completed, it is necessary to 


_inerease the fire, and keep up an intense heat for 
hours together, until the kettles and their contents 
are brought to a “ white heat.” In all probability, a 

| part of the sulphuric acid is driven off by the melting 

| process and upon analysis of the potash, it would 
not yield anything like the per centage of sulphate 

I have named above. 

I cite this case, to show the quantity of sulphur 
in the ashes of our forest trees, but many classes of 
plants that serve for food to man and animals con- 
tain larger proportions of sulphur than our forest 
trees. It seems almost unnecessary to say, that it 
is derived from the soil in which the trees and 
plants grow—or, that it is one of the absolutely | 
essential elements of plants. Some may inquire, 
how the sulphur is supplied to the soil. The an- 
swer is, by the disintegration and decomposition of 
rocks and stones containing sulphur and iron, I 
have, and so have hundreds of other farmers, dug 
from beneath the soil, tons upon tous, of hard and 
perfectly sound rocks that have lain in the soil 
“ever since the flood,” and up to the time they | 
were ‘+ they had not apparently lostor gained a 
single mce. The grooves and seratches caused 
by the. transportation in that mighty current of | 
water that once swept over this continent at some 
remote period of time, were as legible as if made | 
but yesterday. 





Bat as soon as exposed to the action of the at- | 
mosphere and moisture, a very marked change 
commences—the oxygen of the air, aided by moist- 
ure, combines with the iron in the stones—it sepa- 
rates in thin scales, and the sulphur is set free, and 
that in turn combines with oxygen, and sulphuric 
acid is generated ; tre acid combines with the oxide 
of iron, (iron rust) and copperas—or sulphate of 
iron is formed; as this is very soluble in water, the | 
ground becomes saturated, (and on many farms 
most injuriously,) with sulphurie acid and iron. 





rootlets (spongioles) after it has been decomposed, 
an the form of very dilute sulphuric acid, or sulphate , 
of lime—soda, potash, or even tron—or a sulphuret, | 
&c. in solution with water, for it is too universally | 
present in plants to believe for one moment, it is | 
the result of chance. Even in our forest trees, 
when burned to ashes, it is always present in large 
quantities, in the form of sulphuric acid. 

From my earliest recollection, until after I was 
twenty years of age, my father carried on, in con- 
nection with a country store, the manufacture of 
potash. ‘The ashes were leached in large tubs, or 
vats, the lye poured into kettles and a strong heat 
kept up for something over a day and a half, when 
there would be enough from what lye was boiled 
down for a barrel of potash. Afier the lye had | 





Now, as far as my observation extends, plaster of 
Paris has little or no effect upon such soil ;—it has | 
already enough of the sulphur element in the soil, 
and applying plaster to such land, is like “ carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” The brakes that spring 
up by the sides of stone walls, made of this kind 
of rock, and the white maple leaves that lodge about 
them, and the grass in the fields in the immediate | 
vicinity of such stones, in the spring of the year | 
will be colored as black as the ink with which Iam | 
writing, from the sulphate of iron (copperas,) formed 
from the decomposition of these brimstone rocks. 


But upon soils, and tracts of land where the 
rocks and stones are clear granite, or such as do 
not readily decompose by the action of oxygen 


give a simple fact or iwo. 


/marling the other strips.) 





been boiling some ten or twelve hours, by sinking | alone, and upon the diluvial sand and gravels—or 
an iron ladie in the boiling lye, it would soon be) what is here termed pine lands—or any other soils 
filled with what was then termed neutral salts,—| that do not contain “sulphur stones,” I have ob- 
but in fact were crystals of sulphate of potash, and | served that plaster of Paris always is applied with | 
so Jarge an amount of sulphuric acid was preseut| good results, because in applying gypsum to such 
in the lye necessary for a barrel of potash, that) soils, we apply sulphur—a substance in which the 
there would be formed, from three, to four pecks! soil is deficient, and we apply it, also, in a form in 
ef sulphate of potash—nearly a quarter of a barrel,! which the plant can appropriate it to its growth. It 
or froin 20 to 25 per cent of a barrel of potash would does not follow that sulphuric acid to be useful, 
be sulphate, instead of carbonate of potash. But! must be in combination with lime, for experiments 


have proved that very dilute sulphuric acid has pre 
cisely the same effect as vypsum, This fact, the 
reviewer of Boussingault’s Rural Economy and 
Professor Johnston both confirm, Then, the good 
effects cannot be due in this case, to lime, us there 
is none in clear oi! of vitriol or sulphuric acid 
But in confirmation of what IT have said, I will 
A few of the last days 
of July, the past summer, I spent, in conipany with 
several others, as one of the viewing commitiee (of 
the Merrimack Co, Ag. Society,) on farms, &c. In 
rambling over the farm of A, Brown, Esq., North- 
field, N. H., I noticed that the stones in his wal 
were nearly all pure granite. I observed to him 
that plaster of Paris would be a good manure for 
is soil, and said, have you ever tried it? Yes, he 
says, [ have, and it is useful upon my soil, and when 
we come to my cornfield, | will show you its ef- 
ects. No more was said upon the subject at that 
time ; after looking at a field of wheat aud some 
other crops, we cume to the cornfield, There were 
four acres—a good soil—well manured, and free 
from weeds ; the corn was very heavy; in passing 


| through it, we came to four rows of very small 


corn, not more than half as heavy as the rest. Up- 
on expressing our surprise, he informed us that 
those four rows had no plaster; the rest of the 
field had a teaspoonful of plaster dropped in each 
hill at the time the corn was planted, and that was 
all that made the difference. But seme of the com- 
mittee expressed surprise that the corn on such 


| good land and well manured, should not be any 


better, even if it did not have plaster. “Oh !” says 
Mr B., “it is a great deal poorer forthe others hav- 
ing pluster,—the plaster draws the nitre, or air, or 
something from the unplastered, and robs it.” (The 
thought occurred to me that this was confirming 


| what Prof. Sprengel says is the effect of marling 


alternate strips of Jand in Holstein: the unmarled 
strips are much less productive in consequence of 
But one thing is a fact: 
one teaspoonful of plaster on his corn, made about 
as much difference as three of guano did upon 


‘mine; and had not the whole field been any better 


than the unplastered rows were, he never would 
have entered it for a premium: that’s another fact. 
A few days since, I saw a son of Mr Brown, and he 
informed me that there was about as much differ- 
ence in the corn at harvest, as there was when I 
saw it, the 30th of July. IT cannot yet believe that 
a teaspoonful of lime in the hill would have made 
the difference in his corn that the plaster did—but I 
will write to him to make experiments the coming 


season, and have no doubt that he will, and report 


the results. 

The next day I was upon the farm of Capt. 8. 
Chadwick, in Boscawen. Here | observed a «differ- 
ent kind of rock and stone prevailed. Many of 


_ them, in the walls and about the fields, had disin- 


tegrated, and others were ina state of rapid decom- 
position by the agency of oxygen and moisture. If 
observed to Capt. C, that I thought plaster was 
of but little or no use upon his farm, “ Well, tis 
not,” says he; “I have tried it, out and out: the 
money is thrown away in the purchase of it, and 
the labor is lost in applying it.” 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





Prot. Hiteheock, in one of his reports upon the 
Geological Survey of Mass., gives several well ut- 
tested {acts of the very remarkable effects of what 
he terms “muck sand.” 
charged with sulphuretted hydrogen, and by its ap- 


This sand is strongly | 


| These measures come within a small fraction of 
a cubic inch of being perfectly accurate, as near in- 
deed as any measures of capacity have ever yet 
been made for common use: the difficulty of mak- 
ing them with absolute exactness has never yet 





plication in numerous instances, it effected wonders been overcome. 
upon various crops and plants. May not its effects POE ne lee 


be ascribed to the sulphur, in combination with by- | DISTRESS OF THE POOR IN IRELAND 


drogen, one of the elements of water? Sulphuric : eee ioe 
acid is nothing but sulphur and oxygen, the other | rhe principal subject of our Commissioner’s last 
element of water. No one, with the least preten- | reports from Ireland is not of that description which 
sions to a knowledge of animal and vegetable phy- | can fairly be considered an Irish grievance, as dis- 
siology, doubts the importance of phosphoric acid tinct from grievances of other countries, under 
to animals and plants: without it, in combination other Governinents, That which is there portrayed 
with lime, the wheat ceases to perfect its seed, or is a social evil, not necessarily connected with the 
to be nutritious, and the young animal cannot grow. political framework of society,—an evil on which 
Bones are, when burned, nothing but phosphoric an enlightened public opinion may be brought to 
acid and lime. Why not with just as much propri- bear more effectively, perhaps, than any direct 
ety say the application of bones was but an indirect legislative measures, We there see the degraded 
way of liming the soil? The English farmers | condition to which humanity is reduced by a 
would veto such an idea. ‘neglect of the duties which are inseparable from 
* But, as I observed, if M. Boussingault is right in | the possession of property ; especially of property 
his theory, it is important that the fact should be ‘jn such vast masses as to influence materially the 
known; and I will illustrate its importance. The | Manners ofa people. In such cases, masses are 
farmers at Haverhill, N. H. and vicinity, use many | not mere aggregations of quantity; they have 
tons of plaster every year: they obtain it at Con-| specific elementary principles, moral and political, 
cord, N.H. When ground fit for use, it costs 50 | which exist but sparingly, if at all, in moderate 
cents per.cwt, The freight as much more ; 80 that | subdivisions. ; 
the plaster costs them one cent per Ib.; 100 Ibs. of, A hundred thousand acres of land in the posses- 
plaster containing 33 Ibs. of lime. Then it costs sion of a hundred landlords cannot, by any moral 
them $3 per hundred for the lime obtained by the | possibility, be rendered so noxious to a state as 
purchase of plaster. I presume lime at the kilns | the same extent of territory vested in an individual 
in Haverhill, N. H., can be purchased for half a might be. The countless varieties and combina- 
cent per pound—and if it is only the lime in the | tions of intellect necessarily modify, if not neutral- 
plaster that acts, as M. Boussingault says, then it is | ize, individual aberrations, while the predominating 
very important that farmers should know it. qualities of a single proprietor act with intense 
It is to be wished, then, that those farmers upon | power on the whole mass, implanting with an 
whose soil plaster exhibits such favorable results, | active vital energy the seeds of good or evil, as the 
would make many experiments with plaster and | case may be. ’ 
lime—and if it should prove that a teaspoonful of | Ifthis consideration affords no argument of right 
lime has as good an effect us the same quantity of against such aggregations, it affords unanswerable 
plaster, it will save the farmers nuch money— but | Feasons for bringing public opinion to bear on the 
it will be a sorry day to some of the Nova Scotians, , moral and political delinquencies which render ex- 
Yours, truly, Levi Bartcerr. tended possession a curse to a country as well as a 
Warner, N. H., Oct. 16, 1845. |Snare to the possessor. And this may be done 
<- | without an atom of injustice towards any class, 
A Valuable Table—The following valuable table | provided the results of enlightened patriotism and 
was calculated by Jas. M. Garnett, Esq., of Essex! a tomprehensive sense of duty, acting in an ex- 
county, Va., and first published in Mr Ruffin’s Far- | tended sphere, be fairly exhibited, and contrasted 


mers’ Register : | with the lamentable consequences of contumacious- 


Table.—A box 24 inches by 16 inches square and ly disregarding those duties which are inseparably 
22 inches deep, will contain a barrel, or 10,752 cu- ‘attached to the possession of property, aud which 
bic inches. cannot be outraged with impunity. 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square and 11 in-} The reports of our Commissioner will be found 
ches deep, will contain a half barrel, or 5,376 cubic to contain materials for fairly carrying out such a 


. | 
inches. 





| contract to a legitimate, and eventually, we trust, 
A box 16 inches by 16 8-10 inches square and 8 toa practical conclusion. He says :— 

inches deep, will contain a bushel, or 2,1504-10 cu-| “I intend giving you to-day a sketch of my 

bic inches. 
A box 12 inches by 1] 2-10 inches square and 8 of which may be tested by any one who pleases to 

inches deep, will contain half a bushel, or 1,075 cu- | take the same course. My motive for taking this 

bic inches. | route was, because ] heard in Donegal, and read in 


A box 8 inches by 8 4-10 inches square and 8 in-| the evidence of the Land Commission, that the, 
ches deep, will contain one peck, or 587 6-10 cubic | total neglect and bad management of large tracts | 


inches. ‘of land between this place and Donegal had led to 
A box 8 inches by 8 inches square and 4 2-10 an extent of subdivision of farms and of misery 

inches deep, will contain one-half peck, or 268 8-10 | almost unparalleled. 

cubic inches. | From this town I proceeded to Glenties, a village 
A box 7 inches by 4 inches square and 48-10) which is the property of the Marquis of Conyng- 

inches deep, will contain a half gallon, or 131 4-10 | ham, whose chief managing agent is Mr Benbow, 

cubic inches. |M. P. for Dudley. The whole of the country for 
A box 4 inches by 4 inches square, and 4 2-10 many miles in the direction of Dungloe, and beyond 


journey from Donegal to this place,—the accuracy | 


the island of Arran, or Arranmore, on the west 
coast. Once in the course of his life—iwo years 
ago—the Marquis of Conyngham visited this estate 
for « few days. His chief agent, Mr Benbow, 
usually comes once a year, and the sub-agents visit 
the tenants every half year to collect their rents. 
| At short periods of a few years the farms are vis- 
ited to see what increased rent they will bear, and 
| this is the extent of the acquaintance of the Marquis 
'of Conyngham with his tenants. Thies nobleman, 
| himself, bears the character of a kind heaited gen- 
/erous man—fond of vachting and amusement, and 
| having an excessive distaste for every kind of 
business or trouble. From one end of his large 
estate here to the other nothing is to be found but 
poverty, misery, wretched cultivation, and infinite 
subdivision of land. There are no gentry, no mid- 
dle class,—all are poor—wretchedly poor. Every 
shilling the tenants can raise from their half culti- 
vated land is paid in rent, whilst the people subsist 
for the most part on potatoes and water, They 
are untaught,—they know not how to improve,— 
they have no examples before them of a better state 
of things,—they are left to themselves. As they 
increase in numbers, as not a shilling of the rent is 
ever spent among them in the shape of capital, in 
giving them any kind of employment, they are 
driven to the land for support, till they infinitely 
subdivide it, and their poverty and wretchedness 
necessarily increase as their meatus lessen. Every 


the produce is followed immediately by raising 
their rents in proportion—as it were, to punish 
them for improving. They are, naturally enough, 
as discontented and full of complaints as they are 
wretched in their condition.” 


Here we see the general result of landlords 
having no sympathy with their tenants,—no identity 
of interest, beyond that of extracting as Jarge 
larentas can be squeezed out of the miserable 
| cotter, to be spent in some distant seenes of 
| of luxury, without the return of a single guinea to 
| reward industry or to eneourage enterprise. And 
'this landlord is not a miser,—not a solid ehurl ; 
‘but a frank, free, generous man,—too fond of 
‘amusement to attend to business or to give himself 
‘any trouble. He is cheerful and at ease, “ while, 

from one end of his large estate to the other, there 
is nothing but poverty and misery,” with just as 
much griping usury as can exist on such scanty 
| materials, 
| “The tenants when hard pushed for rent, will 
‘buy a heifer on credit at 6. or 7/1, much above the 
market price, and sell it again for 3/. or 4/., to be 
able to pay the rent; or buy meal on credit of local 
usurers (giving a promissory note) at 20s. a barrel, 
'and sell it again to the same usurer, at the market 
price for ready money, at 9s. or 10s. a barrel.” 





To those who are disposed to individualise this 
sickening mass of misery and fraud, the reports of 
our Commissioner will afford ample materials for 
so doing. The farmer 


“Usually sells the whole of his produce except 
potatoes, and in dear seasons even part of his stock 
of potatoes, and buys meal on credit, in order to 
|pay his rent and the county cess. If the tenant 
lives near a town where he can sell his milk he 
sells that also, and the common drink to their pota- 
toes then is, an infusion of pepper—pepper and water, 
as being more tasty than water.” 


| “Notabit of bread,” said one of these men, 


inches deep, will contain one quart, or 67 2-10 cu- | that town—in fact, almost the whole barony of have I eaten since I was born; we never taste 


bie inches. Boylagh, belongs to this nobleman, together with 


meat of any kind or bacon, unless a pig chances to 


rude effort they make to increase the amount of 
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die of some disorder and we cannot sell it.” Dis- 
gusting as all this is, it is, perhaps, to the reflecting 
mind, less humiliating than the laughing savage 
recklessness to which poor human nature has been 
reduced, and which our Commissioner thus inci- 
dentally alludes to:— 


“T entered several cottages on the roadside, but 
they were ail alike filthy and wretched. Sometimes 
acalfas well as a pig would be inside them ; 
sometimes three or four ducks in addition, dabbling 
in a pool of dirty water in a hole in the mud floor. 
If you point out this filthy condition to the women 
in the cottages they generally laugh at it. 
they know no better; they don’t know how to 
live differently, and they never had a_ better ex- 


Tn fact, | 


Se 
. 


farm and a decent cottage, and there are good 
roads. All this is to be attributed to the public 
spirit and liberality and to the individual and personal 
exertions of the present noble owner and his able agent. 
In fact, a good landlord has effected all this social 
improvement, and has made glad this ‘ wilderness 
and solitary place.’” 





| Now, this is no speculation ; it isa living realized 
| fact, a fact which when put in contrast with the | 


degrading spectacle exhibited on the Conyngham 
property, lets in a flood of light on the social condi- 
tion of Treland, its moral and physical capacities, 
Such examples, and they are innumerable, will in 
time outweigh all the vituperation against the Saxon 
and all the froth and flourish of Conciliation Hall. 


' 
| 


| 
} 


looking at signboards and scarecrows as you claim 
for yourself? That he should have a chance to 
look back into your chaise and see whether it is 
his master who guides or only a female whom he 
need not fear—to watch the motion of your whip 
lash and scud slong faster when you hold it ina 
threatening position than when you are busy in 
talking ? 

Horses in carriages ought to be so blinded that 
they cannot look back. If you allow them to look 
into your carriage to watch the driver’s whip, they 
will give less attention to the road before them. 
| They cannot well look two ways at once; and 

they have not the least right to look into any of 
your private affairs—not even into the chaise they 


| 


ample set them. There is everything to depress |'They should be held up in detail for encourage- | *"° drawing. 


them, nothing to elevate them; and the wonder 
is that, half savage and uncivilized,they are so quiet 
and tractable as they are.” 


“The people do what they can to improve, but that wretchedness is the inalienable patrimony of 


the landlord does nething, and they have not the 
ability to improve. They are tenants at will ; and 


if they improve, their rent is raised accordingly at | on absentee landlords, who extract the last shilling | 


the next valuation.” 
Now if all this were purely an Irish grievance, 


we should be disposed to admit that the convenien- | 


ces and security resulting from avy political ar- 
rangements would be dearly purchased at such a 
price; but we are not called upon for such an ad- 
mission. A succession of absentee landlords, acting 
on such principles, with such sordid machinery, 
without an effective legal provision for the poor, 
would in time produce similar results in almost 
any country. Besides, we have in Ireland innu- 
merable proofs that such a condition of the people 
is not a necessary consequence of any political 
tenure. We have proofs, too, of a still more im- 
portant character, proofs going directly to the fact, 
that there is nothing in the Government of Ireland, 
as established, to prevent the people from being 
rescued from such a servile and almost bestial con- 
dition by the patriotic and enlightened efforts of 
proprietors who, at the sacrifice of some present 
enjoyments, manfully determine to perform that 
duty, to which they are morally, if not legally bound. 
A single example from the letters of our Commis- 
sioner is all which our present space allows; but 
we shall return to this part of the subject, as being 
essential to the practical consideration of a remedy 
for those evils, which have attained to such a 
gigantic magnitude in Ireland :— 


“T date my letter from the centre of the hills in 
the north of Donegal, where, ten years ago, there 
was not a road, where scarcely anything but bogs 
and heather and rocks were to be seen for miles, 
where the people held the land in rundale, and did 
as they liked, paid no rent, and lived on potatoes 
and the produce of illicit distillation. I write from 
the centre of an estate where the subdivision of 
farms had gone on to such an extent, that about 
seven years ago it was sold to its present owner, 
Lord George Hill, on the advice of the then agent 
of the late owner, who was my informant as to this 
fact, because the rents were so smal] and numerous 
and difficult to collect that they were not worth the 
expense and trouble of collecting. Yet, I now 
write from an inn as comfortable as any in England, 
comforts the value of which you learn doubly to 
appreciate from the miseries you endure before you 
arrive here from Donegal, should you be compelled 
to stop a night on the road. Luxuriant crops sur- 





iment and imitation. They should be rendered 
| familiar to the people; it will then be in vain to 
| tell them that they are under a withering curse— 


their political position. 
| But, above all, such examples should be urged 


‘from their tenants, without supplying them with 
examples for improvement or capital for employ- 
ment. Every effort should be made by the organs 
| of public opinion to rouse up in them a manly spirit 
(of emulation. And if, unfortunately, such efforts 
should be made in vain—if the sordid, the idle, 
and the sensualist, persist in contumaciously dis- 
regarding the duties imposed by the social and 
| political compact—the great truth must be thun- 
| dered in their ears, that property so abused is 
|held contrary to the first principles of property, 
and that when a right is rigidly maintained “ against 
|the claims of indigence and distress, it is main- 


|tained in opposition to the intention of those who | 


|made it, and to His who is the supreme propri- 
}etor of everything, and who has filled the world 
with plenteousness for the sustentation and com- 
fort of all whom He sends into it.”—London Times. 


j ee 


BLINDS FOR HORSES. 
| Much has been published in agricultural and 
| other papers, all condemning the use of blind bri- 
| dles for horses; and not a few drivers have con- 

writers 


|formed to the recommendations of such 
‘and have driven through our streets in chaises with 


|a simple bridle on the horse, leaving him to stare 


direction. 


| at strangers and at all other sights in every possible 
{ 


| But they should have a right to see all before 
'them, for this is essential to safe travelling. Let 
|blinds be so made as not to touch the eyelids or 
| prevent the seeing of objects forward of the ani- 
mal; and let them sit so close to the head as to 
| make it impossible for the horse to look back, and 
you will ride with more safety than in any other 
mode. 

The horse may be used at home, occasionally, to 
go without blinders—he should be so used by his 
regular driver that he may be better acquainted 
with objects—he should be made to see the car- 
riage and carts moving after him, at times when 
there is no danger of his obtaining the mastery. 
| This should be done at the time of breaking him, 
that in case of any accident, such as the breaking 
of his bridle, he may not find any unknown object 
fastened to him. If blinders were formed in this 
way none could object to their use.—Ploughman. 





The amount of inorganic matter removed from 
jun acre of land by the grain of a crop of wheat, has 
| been found, after very cureful experiments, to be 
| one pound per bushel. This isavery important fact, 
| as it enables the agriculturist to adapt his manures 
accordingly. 
It was proved, likewise, that an inverse ratio is 
| maintained between the proportionate weight per 
bushel of wheat and the amount of ashes when 
| burned.—N. Y. Far. 
| aii diate 
| Wiypows Cieansep by Stream. A very simple 
method of cleaning windows is now coming into 
general use in England. The window is first 
dusted with a bunch of feathers or dusting brush, 


This is not a single instance of the proneness of and when the dust is thoroughly removed, place a 


‘many to run into extremes—from total darkness | 
We have been a quiet looker | 
on for many months past in hopes that some) 
among the numerous writers on the subject would | 
But we find none coming to, 


/to unmeasured light. 


set this matter right. 
the rescue. 

The blinds in common use are most barbarous 
fixtures on the horse’s head. 


his eye-lids and injure his eyes. It is a most cruel 
practice to hoodwink in this manner an animal that 
/you put confidence in to take up and set down his 
own feet on the pavement, by day light and by 
jnight—an animal that you trust to find his path 
when you are unable to see it yourself—an ani- 
mal that you trust with your own life and with the 
lives of your family and friends. 


It is absurd to deprive such an animal of seeing 
all that he needs to see in order to give him a se- 





round the inn; industry and cleanliness begin tO | cure foothold ; but does it follow that your horse h 
mark the people ; each man has his own squared must have as much freedom of staring about and iP easure and profit, than Mr Colman’s Tour. 


They not only pre- 
vent his seeing his way ahead, but they press upon | 


bowl of boiling hot water at the base of the win- 
dow; the steam immediately covers the glass, 
which is removed by a wash leather, and finished 
off with another quite clean and dry. The me- 
| thod saves time, prevents that cloudy appearance 
| left by whiting, and produces a more brilliant and 
| durable polisis than any other. 





| ‘The Berkshire Agricultural Society, which was 

formed in 1811, held its annual Fair at Pittsfield, on 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. We learn 
that the exhibition, in most every point, was un- 
| commonly good, and attended by an immense col- 
| lection of people. This Society, we believe, was 
the first to hold public exhibitions in this country. 


} 


Speaking of Mr Colman’s last issued report, the 
New York Farmer says: “There is no production 


| of the day on rural affairs, that we read with more 
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Vit sSaGwHh,th AMT HWNOwWS, ' Peas, in Covent Garden Market, are shelled before 


= = ~ they are sold, and after they come out of the hands 
Frown Colman’s European Agriculture. of the wholesale dealer. These come frequently in 


‘sacks. It is an interesting sight to see the poor and 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


OE i . ,.. | squalid women and young girls, who came to earn a 
The great market in England for vegetables, fruits 


ew pence by shelling their peas, sitting about in dif- 
few | by shelling th 2a, sitting about in dif 
and flowers, is the market of Covent Garden, without 


question a corruption for Convent, as this place is un- ' j . : ‘ 
, hs heal ge Many as eighty in one party,) ali busily engaged in 


srstood to have been formerly the garde hecon- | ,,. ; 
derstood to hav n formerly the garden of the con this occupation at about one penny, or two cents, per 


vent, and connected with the establishment of West- | quart. Raspberries and strawberries are brought in 
minster Abbey. The whole square included im the small cone-shaped baskets, containing little more 
than a pint; and these are usually brought long dis- 
tances on the heads of women. It is said that these 
women, who carry such heavy loads upon their heads, 
are principally from Wales, and that many of them, 


for example, come into market twice a day from 


market-place is said to embrace five acres; but this, 
I think, must take in the buildings, dwelling-houses, 
hote's, shops, &c., forming the exterior boundary of 
the square. In the centre of this square is the mar- 
ket-house, of which no verbal description can convey 
a very exact ideato the reader. It combines open 
stalls and close shops, sellers within and on the ont- 
sides, with a long hall or arcade, running through the 
centre, sixteen feet in width, and fitted up with shops 
on each side, and with shelves projecting into the 


Brentford, where great quantities of strawberries are 
raised, and return; and this is a distance of more than 
seven miles, making at least thirty miles in a day.— 
To such endurance may even a woman’s frame be 
: } trained. Many of the milk-women in London, who 
passage, which are spread out with all the fruits and ‘carry their milk in large cans slung from their shoul- 
aetna of the season. ‘ ders, and containing from six to eight gallons each, 
Fruits anp Veoetasies.—The outer stalls are | travel long distances in the course of the day. But 
for the coarser vegetables, potatoes, cabbages, &c., | the most remarkable instance of strength and endur- 
P j co 
and for the common fruits. This is by no means the | ance js perhaps to be found in the fish-women of Ed- 
only vegetable and fruit market in London, ie i$ | inburgh, who attend the market from New Haven and 
the principal one; and some of the other markets, | yjysselboro’. Their load, which is in two baskets 
se A 3, 
and many of the relt-chope, scattered over Landen, | one over the other, containing different kinds of fish, 
me their ae — pee onion. 7 = A slung upon their backs, often weighs 150 Ibs., and has 
ardiy any season of the year when every variety Of heen known to weigh 200 lbs. The distance from 
fruit and vegetables, which can be forced, is not to be New Haven to Edinburgh is more than two miles, 
found in this market; and in the proper seasons a/ and jn this distance they stop to rest but once only; 
great variety is to be found, the product of natural) and after their arrival they are to be found crying 
and artificial culture, in the highest perfection. The ‘their fish in all parts of the town. How many of the 
sale of dried foreign fruit is here likewise immense. | Chestnut street, or Washington street, or Broadway 
England can scarcely be considered as a fruit coun- | belles would it require to lift even one of these loads 
try, and the high prices charged for the finest fruits, | from the ground? Yet these market and milk-wo- 


place them beyond the reach of all but the most! men, and the fish-women of Edinburgh, are perfect | 


wealthy classes. ‘T'wo shillings, or half a dollar, for! models of health and strength. The latter—with 
a single peach,—and at ng season are they much less! their elephantine arms and legs, their bright, clean 
than half that sum, and many other fruits in propor- caps, and fair complexions, their firm tread, and their 
tion—render them forbidden fruits to the great mul- stentorian lungs, with their gaf costume of various 


titude. In quantity, Covent Garden is limited com- | colors, and their five petticoats, so arranged in differ- 


pared with the city of London, which it is intended ent lengths that a portionof each may be displayed— 
to supply ; but it is high tide here on a market-day, are among the most picturesque, and not unpleasing, | 


at daylight in the morning, when the wholesale mar- “objects of that beautiful city. 

ket-men supply the retailers, and the streams from | The advantage ot bringing the finer fruits to the 
this fountain flow into and permeate every part of) market in this way is, that they come in the best pos- 
the city and its neighborhood. The market in Far- | sible condition. The wholesale business being com- 
ringdon street occupies as much ground as Covent pleted, the growers of the producg return home, and 
Garden, but this embraces butchers’ stalls as well as|the marketing goes at once into the hands of the 
fruit and vegetables. shopman and retail dealers, who are, in general, resi- 

Covent Garden presents an interesting spectacle | dents in the city. 

on a great market-day, at 4 o’clock in the morning,| F'Lowers.—Having said so much of the vegetables 
when the wholesale business commences, and the re- | and fruits, I must not omit another article in Covent 
tailers, seeking supplies for their different stalls, and | Garden Market, of which the sale is immense,—that 
the occupants of stalls in other markets, and the | is, flowers. In the winter they are sent here from the 
keepers of vegetable shops in the town, and the va-| greenhouses; at more genial seasons, from various 





. . ' 
ferent squads, (and I have counted at one time as 





rious itinerant dealers, who penetrate all the by-pla- 
ces and streets in different parts of the town and the 
vicinity, come to make their purchases. This occu- 
pies two or three hours; and a busier scene is hardly 
to be witnessed. All the smaller articles—goose- 
berries, currants, peas, beans, new potatoes, apples, 
&c.—are brought in baskets; cabbages, lettuces 
rhubarb, celery, &c., in bulk, as I have described. 





gardens and conservatories in the neiglborhood.— 
They are displayed in the greatest profusion and per- 
fection, and are, undoubtedly, a large source of in- 
come to the cultivators. The English appear to me 
to have a strong passion for flowers, and I commend 
their taste. A country house, without its plantation 
of flowers and flowering shrubs, would be quite an 
anomaly; and many of the humble and moss-grown 


—— 
cottages have their small gardens of flowers, their 
doors tre}lised with woodbines and honeysuckles, and 


| their outer walls covered with a thick mautling of 
| ivy, and made gay with the sweetbrier and inonthly 


lrose. The door-yards of the English, ia the country, 


| their windows, their halls, their palaces, ore all deco- 
rated with flowers; they are among the most beauti- 
| ful ornaments at their festivals; and even the high- 
| est charms of female Joveliness are studiously aug- 
| mented by these innocent and splendid adornments. 

| Looking out of my window a short time since, I 
| saw that the laborer wheeling his barrow before the 
| door had his button-hole decorated with a beautiful 
| geraneum. I went into the street, and the driver of 
|the omnibus, whom [ first met, wore a handsome 
inosegay. I meta bridal party, and, b: sides the white 


favors worn by al] the servants in attendance, each 
one had a bunch of flowers at his breast. I met the 
crowd of magnificent eqnipages hastening to a draw- 
ing-room to pay their courtly homage to a sovereign 
queen, whose virtues and most exemplary demeanor 
render her worthy of the homage of true affection and 
| respect ; and every lady bears in her hand a magnifi 

i cent bouquet; and the coachmen and the footmen 
seein to emulate each other in the gayety and beauty 
of the flowers which they all wear. Ai St. Paul’s, at 
the opening of the term of courts, the Jong processiun 
of grave and learned judges, who then go in state to 
church, appears, each one, with an elegant nosegay 
in his hand. At the opera, upon the breathless and 
successful competitors for public favor, in the midst 
of a tempest of applause, descends a perfect shower 
of floral wreaths and rich bouquets. 

I sympathize heartily in this taste of the English 
for flowers, which thus pervades all ranks, and, flow- 
ers being accessible to all, and among the st inno- 
| cent and the cheapest of all pleasures, diifuses a vast 
‘amount of enjoyment. They are, indeed, among the 





| richest adornments of God’s beautiful creation, and 
every where, in the tangled forest, in the most seclu- 
| ded thicket, on the ocean prairies, and ever upon the 
| desolate heaths, are scattered about in such an end- 
less variety and profusion as cannot fail to impress a 
|reflecting and devout mind with the must grateful 
veneration and delight. 

As for those persons who cai see no good and no 
utility in any thing beyond that which fills the belly, 
| or covers the back, or puts money into the pocket, 
they are of theearth, earthy. Such grovelling selfish- 

ness and animalism I trample under foot with ineffa- 
‘ble scorn. But the cultivation of flowers does much 
for the benefit of the mind. A taste for objeets so 

pure expels a taste for others, which are unworthy. 

A passion for what is beautiful and refined in nature 
| often secures the mind from the intrusion of passions 
ilow and hurtful. Every advance, which is made in 
any direction for the improvement of the taste or the 
refinement of manners, is so much done for the gen- 
eral comfort of social life and for good morals. 

A Sosstitute ror Correr.—A letter from a 
gentleman to the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Washington, 
says, that the ripe seeds of the plant Okra, much 
used in soup, &c., burned and used as coffee, cannot 
be distinguished from it,even the best Java. The 





seeds are sown an inch deep in drills, four feet apart» 
in May, and cultivated like corn or peas. . 
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From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


FUNGI, INSECTS, &. 
HOW TO PREVENT THEIR ATTACKS ON PLANTS. 
Mr. Eprror.——Tie fact that 
has injured the potato crop so severely for several 


the disease which 


years past, has been attributed to the attacks of 
the fungi, by some highly seientifie gentlemen, in- 
duces me to give you a few remarks on the cause 
of the fungi. 

Close observation will show -that all plants of 
the fungi tribe grow where there is a deficiency of 
alkalies. We never see mushrooms, toadstools, or 
anything oi the kind grow on or near a heap of 
ashes, or lime. But we almost invariably see 
them growing on or near a pile of stable dung, or 
any thing yielding a large proportion of carbonic 
acid, 
chemistry. 


tremely stall proportion of alkali, far smaller than 
any Other class of vegetables, This fact is of the 
highest importance to farmers; by its aid they can 
always tell when their soils need alkaline substan- 
ces to make them more productive, without going 
to the ‘rouble and expense of a chemical analysis 
of the sil for that purpose. Upon whatever spot 
of ground she fungi make there appearance, there 
is a want of alkali, and no time should be lost in 
supplying it, if we would raise profitable crops ; 
for such crops as wheat, corn, oats, hay, potatoes, 
&c., will not grow well there even if they are sup- 
plied with the very best stable manure. They 
need ashes, lime, &c. in such places, and they can- 
not do without them. 

The fungi being composed principally of car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen, feed upon carbonic 
acid and water chiefly, and consequently if lime or 
potash be added to the soil where they grow, and 
the carbonic acid be thereby changed into a salt, 
the fungi have nothing to feed upon, and therefore 
die, for they cannot feed upon a salt. When the 
potato crop has been furnished with sufficient al- 


kali, particularly potash, and the carbonic acid in it | 


is in the form of a carbouate, the fungi have noth- 
ing to feed on, end do not attack the potato. On 
the other hand, when there is not sufficient alkali 
given to the potato crop to cause the carbonic 
acid to form a salt by union with such alkali, then 
the carbonic acid in the potato is in its own form 
of carbonic acid, and as such the sickly root offers 
the proper food to the fungi, and it avails itself of 
it; unfortunately, for doing so, it brings down upon 
it the charge of being the cause of the potato di- 
sease. 

The same is the case with other plants. If they 
lack alkali to form a salt in connection with the 
carbonic acid they receive, the superabundant car- 
bonic acid will give nutrition to the seeds of fungi, 
and they will sprout and grow. We see this effect 
produced in wheat in the case of mildew, rust, or 
blight, and also in smut in the same plant, the er- 
got in rye, the “ devil’s snuff-box” in corn, the mil- 
dew in oats, buckwheat, and the grasses, and the 
mossy growth on the bark of fruit and other trees. 
This is demonstrated by the fact, that if we apply 
strong alkalies in sufficient quantities to any of 
these plants before they are attacked by the fungi 
they will not be attacked; and if we supply them af- 
ter they are attacked, they will soon be freed from 
them. It is to this purpose that our most success- 
ful farmers and fruit raisers apply salt and lime to 
protect wheat from rust, mildew, or blight, and 


‘flies, bugs, &c., and which flies and bugs are also 


| with a deficiency of alkali, she finds the sweet sub- 
The cause of this is easily demonstrated by | 
A chemical analysis of plants of the | eves; which eggs, in the course of time, hatch and 
fungi tribe, will show that they contain an ex- | 


‘dition as to furnish food for these worms, they will 








| 
put ashes and lime upon corn to protect it from 


the “ snuff-box”—and potatoes to New 
save them from the rot-—and wash fruit trees with production exhibited.— Prov. D. Trans. 

whale oil, soap or other alkaline substances, to re- | —_——- — 

store them to health. These alkaline The Rhode Istand Society for the Encouragement of 
too, by uniting with the carbonic acid, prevent the Domestic Industry, met at Pawtuxet on the 15th 
commencement of decay. inst. and made choice of the following oflicers for 
in all carboniferous substances, is called in chem- 
istry, the 
which is a sweet substance, which gives food to 


grown and presented by James Arnold, Esq., of 


sow ashes on Sedford, was perhaps the most remarkable 


substances, 


This commencement, 
the ensuing year, 
John Pitnan, President. 
Jolin Jenckes, Ist Vice President. 
Christopher Rhodes, 2d Vice President. 


Wilkins Updike, 3d Vice President. 


“ saccharine fermentation,” the product of 


charged by other scientific gentlemen, with being 
the cause of the potatoe rot, and other diseases of Christopher 8. Rhodés, Secretary. 

plants. The Hessian fly, in my opinion, finds Henry W. Lothrop, Treasurer in place of Wm. 
nothing suited to its palate in a healthy stalk of Rhodes, who declined a re-election. 

wheat, or one that has enough alkali, and there- Orray Taft, 'T. J. Stead and Elisha Dyer, jr. Audit 
fore does not attack it; but ina sickly plant, or one Standing Committee.—Dutee Arnold, Albert C. 
Greene, Wilbur Kelly, Stephen H. Smith, William 
stance upon which she feeds, and there lays her Richmond, Moses B. Ives, Sion A. ithodes, 
Jeremiah Whipple, John Brown Francis, Lewis 
Dexter, George Burton, Joseph Mauran, Owen Ma- 
sou, Oliver Angell, Alexander Duncan, William 
Rhodes, Thomas Cleveland, John D. Austin, James 
G. Anthony, Rowland G. Hazard, Esek W. Haz- 
ard, Thomas R. Greene, Edward W. Lawton, Jo- 
siah Chapin, George D. Cross, Thomas Holden, 
Samuel B. Mumford. 

The following resolution offered by the Hon, 
Albert C. Greene, was unavimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
presented to the Hon, William Rhodes, for his 
faithful and efficient services rendered to the So- 
ciety as Treasurer thereof from the period of its 
foundation to the present time. 

On motion of the Hon. William Rhodes, it was 
voted that the Annual Meeting and Pair in 1846, 
be held at South Kingstown, the time to be ap- 
pointed by the Standing Committee, 


produce worms, and if the plant is in such a eon- 


still remain there; but a healthy plant will not fur- 
nish that food—the same in regard to the wheat- 
worm, muck-worm, and all other worms that at- 
tack plants, I arm led to this conclusion, Mr. Edi- 
tor, by numerous observations and some experi- 
ments. I have found that where there was the | 
proper quantity of alkaline substances plants were 
not injured by worms, bugs, or flies, in any other | 
way than by being eaten up by them. And, in- 
deed, they are not so apt to be eaten when they 
have a sufficiency of alkalies, for by their aid they 
form carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime, silicate 
of potash, &c., and make their stalks and leaves so 
hard and strong as to be almost inpenetrable to the 
attacks of many insects that infest them, And 
their juices are so insipid that they are not so well 
relished by such insects. | Mr. Rhodes remarked that it seemed to be 

Hoping, Mr. Editor, that my poor labors may be | thought by many, that much good would result 
of some service to ny fellow men, I take leave of | gos, holding a fair in the South part of the State, 
you for the present. If my services are accepta- | 


‘and that new members might be added to the 
ble, perhaps I may have occasion often io write an Society. He stated that the place of holding the 
article for your paper. Yours, &c., Fairs, had been originally selected by citizens of 

CHemico. | providence, and that the people of Pawtuxet had 
| no strong desire to retain the Society in that place. 
It will be observed that many of the members of 
the Standing Committee, of last year have been 
dropped. One of the primary laws of the Society, 
provides that no person, shall be eligible to re-elee- 
tion on the Standing Committee, unless he shali 
have attended at least one of the meetings of the 
Committee, during the year for which he was elec- 
ted.—Prov. D. Trans. 


RHODE ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

In pursuance of the vote of this Society, after its 
organization on the 18th Sept. ult., its first exhibi- 
tion of Fall Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, was 
held on Wednesday, the Jst Oct. inst., at the Rooms 
of the Franklin Society, in the Atheneum Building. 

In variety, in quantity, and in excellence, the 
contributions exceeded the expectations of the | 
members of the Society, and of the numerous visi- | 
ters of the show ; although the exhibition, prelimi- | black, blue, or brown coat, dry two ounces of ful- 
nary to the formation of the Society, held on the Jers’ earth and pour on it sufficient boiling water to 
6th ult., in Mechanics’ Hall, had exhibited the un- | dissolve it, and plaster with it the spots of grease ; 
expected capabilities of this city and vicinity in take a pennyworth of bullock’s gall, mix with it 
horticultural production. halfia pint of stale urine and a little boiling water ; 

There were 530 parcels of Fruits,—most of with a hard brash dipped in this liquor, brush spot- 
which were presented to the Society, and were dis- | ted places. Then dip the coat in a bucket of cold 
posed of for its benefit at the close of the exhibi-| spring water. When nearly dry, lay the nap right 
tion, /and pass a drop of oil of olives over the brush to 

The great quantity and variety presented by Ste- | finish it. 
phen H. Smith, Esq., the President of the Society,; If grey, drab, fawn, or maroons, cut yellow soap 
and by Levi C. Eaton, Esq., deserve a special ac- into thin slices, and pour water upon it to moisten 
knowledgment; as also do the abundance and! it. Rub the greasy and dirty spots of the coat. 
beauty of the bouquets, presented by Messrs. C. & , Let it dry a little, and then brush it with warm 
D. P. Dyer, and so tastefully arranged by Mr. Wm.! water, repeating, if necessary, as at first, and use 
Dyer, from Dyer’s Nursery. | water a litte hotter: rinse several times in warm 

A splendid branch of White Muscat Grapes, | water, and finish as before —Ex. Paper. 


To Scour Crornes, Coats, Perisses, &e —If a 
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AGRICULTURAL ACADEMY. 


Much has been said and written within a few years, | 
in relation to the importance of establishing an Agricul- 
tural Academy, or College, at which a thorough educa- | 
tion may be obtained, and young men prepared, not only | 
for the intelligent pursuits of Agriculture, but, for any | 
other occupation of life. 





From the numerous inquiries we are receiving from 
different parts of the country, we infer that the time is | 
drawing near when an institution of this kind must be | 
established to satisfy the wants of the public. We know 
of many intelligent farmers who are desirous of giving | 
their sons an education which will place them on an 
equality with gentlemen of other professions and pur- 
suits, who, in this wonderful age of improvement, are 
making a railroad progress in their respective callings 
and pursuits, while it is too true, that the tillers of the 
soil, with few exceptions, are jogging on in the old track, 
with a snail-like gait, without making that advance in 
the noble science of Agriculture, which when fully 
studied and understood, will be the most important and 
interesting of all. It will bethe most pleasant, because 
the student must receive a portion of his instruction 
in the open field, and while breathing the pure air under 
the broad canopy of heaven. 

The small amount of labor required in an institution 
of this kind will give vigor to the body and mind. A 
young man may be fully prepared for the most respecta- 
ble and important station in life, without having his con- 
stitution enfeebled at the onset, as is too often the case, 
when the mind has been severely tasked without a salu- 
tary exercise of the body in the open air. 

These few remarks are suggested by the following ex. 
tract from a speech of the Earl of Stradbrook, delivered 
ata meeting of the East Suffolk Agricultural Society, 
in England, which was sent to us by a distinguished in- 
dividual of the learned profession in our own State. 

“ The next subject which I shall touch upon is one 
which I think you ought to receive as deserving your 
best attention; but whether you agree with me or not, 
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wish for the happiness of all present in their private 


noble Earl sat down amidst loud cheers.” 


POTATOES AND CARROTS AS FATTENERS 
OF ANIMALS. 

Mk Epitor—In an extract in a paper from a recent- 
ly published work by Boussingault and Dumas, two 
French chemists, | saw it boldly proclaimed that pota- 
toes and carrots will not fatten animals, because they are 
destitute of the element of fat. 

I do not know but this may be very plausible theory, 
but I am certain it is not practical truth. Where with 
us isthe farmer whose experience supports this asser- 
tion? On the contrary, where is there one but can 
point to his hog-pen or his cattle-stalls, for a living and 
complete refutation of this doctrine advanced by the 
French chemists? Potatoes—potatoes will not fatten ? 
Why, the concurrent experience of all farmers, we may 
presume, might be cited in disproof of this proposition. 

I have myself known instances where cows were fat- 
tened—well fattened, too—on potatoes and mean hay— 
which latter of itself alone, would never, however Jibe- 


rally given, have put the animals in more than ordinary ' 


condition. Itis not easy to make the idea reconcile 
with common sense and everyday observation, that the 
mere union of this poor hay with the potatoes was the 
secret of the fatting process. 

When the French chemists get another new crotchet 
in their heads, relative to matters pertaining to “ rural 
economy,” it would be well if, before they noised it to 
the world as truth, they gave it a thorough examination, 
and learned that it did not conflict with long established 
and strong established facts—based on the general expe- 
rience of mankind. It is very evident that these eru- 
dite doctors have not yet penetrated to the arcana of na- 
ture’s mysterious workings in animal physiology—have 
not, as yet, discovered all her secret processes in the for- 
mation of the animal body. Who of them—whe of the 
most * learned ‘Thebans’ of this enlightened nineteenth 
century—this “ remarkable age’’—can tell us, and de- 
monstrate to us, the process employed by Nature in the 
formation of a single drop of blood 2? When they have 
attained to this knowledge, they may be able to tell 
us why potatoes, though destitute of the element of fat, 
(as stated by the above-named chemists,) are, neverthe- 
less, good fatteners, and so generally estimated by far- 
mers. 

What, pray, will the Jrish pork-raisers say to this new 








you ought to receive it in the way in which I wish to 
impart it. Itis a well-known fact that the farmers of 
the present day are superior to those of 70) years ago ; 
but if it is the desire of the farmers of this generation, 
as indeed it must be, to witness their sons stand in the 
honorable position that they themselves hold, it will be 
necessary for them to pay the utmost attention to their 
education, and to see that they are not kept behind in 
the rapid course of civilization. 
there is established at Cirencester, in Glocestershire, a 
college partly endowed, in which men of great science 
and professional skill have been engaged, and where 
young men can be boarded and educated for 30J. a year, 
and insiructed in every branch of agricultural know- 
ledge ; where they will be instructed in the difference 
and variety of the soil, and the effect of different ma- 
nures; and where they will be instructed in all the 
branches of scientific knowledge connected with agri- 
culural pursuits. Should these studies prove success- 
ful, they will produce a set of young men capable ot 
taking their position in society, and entering upon the 
science of agriculture as a means of livelihood, which 
cannot fai! to have the most beneficial effect upon this 
kingdom (Hear.) I shal! now conelude with an anxious 


(Hear, hear.) Already 


wrinkle of ithe non-fattening tendency of potatoes? If 
| true, they must discredit the evidence of their senses, 
| for potatoes are their main, almost sole reliance for fat- 
| tening their pork, and well is it known that they suc- 


| ceed pre-eminently in making fat pork from “ praties.”’ 


; 


| And here with us, no doubt, could departed pork—the 
| host of the weighty dead be summoned back to give their 


evidence in the case, the fattening virtues of potatoes 
would be attested in one universal, earthquake grunt of 
| praise ! 

| What is true of potatoes as fattening food, is hardly 
| less true (I will venture to say,) of carrots—and as to 
the effect of them on cows’ milk, named by the aforesaid 
chemists, viz: the impoverishment of its quality—piles 
lof evidence could be adduced to show that the effect of 
carrots is directly the reverse of that ascribed to them 
by the chemists. 





It is but fair to add, that these strange assertions of 
the French chemists, are founded on actual experiments 
made by them in feeding. Why results in this particu- 
lar case, should be so different in France from what 
they are in Great Britain and the U. States, it is difficult 
to imagine. One thing is clear: the American farmer 














can be but little benefited by French treatises on farm- 
ing, if in other matters there is so vast a difference be- 
tweet results in France and, resulis in this country, as 
appears in this case of the effects of carruts and potatoes, 
as food for animals. 


Respectfully, yours, 8. S. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Oct. 18, 1845. 


The severe frosts of the last three nights have been 
destructive of most of the Dahliasin the country. In 
sheltered spots and in the city, they are still flourish- 
ing, and we were happy to see a fine display from the 
following gentlemen, viz : 

From H. W. Dutton, 70 blooms; Mr Nugent, 70; 
Thomas Mason, 75, and from Mr Copeland, 20. 

From Wm. Kenrick, 3 bouquets. 

The committee award to Wm. Kenrick, a premium 
of $1, for a large bouquet, 


For the Committee, Joseru Precx. 





Vegetables.—F our Brocolj of very large size, and three 
quarts of Lima Beans, very handsome, from J. Lovett, 2d. 

Specimens of Seedling Potato, called the Endervure, 
from E, W. Bull, Hartford, Ct. 

A specimen of Red Potato, from Geo, F, Chandler, 
of Lancaster. 


For the Committee, W. B. Kinespory. 


7 The show of fruits today was extensivo—in Ap- 


ples particularly. ‘The great length of the report forbids 
its insertion in this number, 





Diminishing the Draught of Plows—We may con- 
sider (says the London Agricultural Gazette,) that upon 
an averuge, 35 per cent. of the labor of plowing is attri- 
butable to the weight of the implement, 55 per cent. to 
the operation of cutting the furrow slice, and only 10 to 
the action of the mould-board. 

This conclusion, if it be correct, reverses most of our 
preconceived opinions on the subject. ‘I'he attempts 
which have been made to diminish the draught of plows, 
have been mostly directed to the alteration of the form 
of the mould-board. Let our plow-makers direct their 
efforts more to facilitate the action of the sock and coul- 
ter, and to diminish, within safe limits, the weight of the 
implement, and they will, probably, be more successful 
in lessening its draught. 

The best of our own plows are less objectionable than 
the English implements on account of weight. Either 
Martin’s or Howard's are much lighter than the plows 
most cominonly used in England, while they are full as 
firmly made—and, in any fairly contested match, either 
of these American implements would come off the field 
victorious over the very best John Bull can muster. Such 
is our opinion, and we have reasons for it. 





Potatoes.—A Nova Scotia paper says :—‘ The crop of 
potatoes is very great, except where planted too early. 
The partial failure of the crop in the United States, and 
the blight in a part of New Brunswick, will afford mar- 
kets for what surplus our farmers will have. Large pri- 
ces, however, should not be anticipated, as Prince Ed- 
ward Island can supply any deficiency and prevent high 
prices.”’ 

A Prince Edward Island paper says that the disease 
amongst the potatoes in that Island, is not quite so seri- 
ous as it was at first anticipated, and that a very good 
crop might yet be expected. 


This information will be as cheering as itis unexpect- 
ed to thousands in the U. States. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reportedtorthe New England Farmer. 


Range of the Ther mometerat the Gardenof the proprietor | 


ofthe New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in ashaded 
Northerly exposure. tothe week ending Oct. 19. 


Oct. 1845. |7,A.M.|12,M.{5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 13{ 63 60 | 54 | N. W. 
Tuesday, 14| 36 60 | 54 | N. W. 
Wednesday, i5| 48 67 50 N. W. 
Thursday, 16; 30 44 | 43 | N. W. 
Friday, 17| 30 50 42 | ON. W. 
Saturday, is| 38 | 58 | 50 | N. E. 
Sunday, 19| 5u 68 63 S. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospary, Oct. 20, 1845. 
Reported for the N. FE. Farmer. 

At market 2150 Beef Cattle, 1200 Stores, 3900 Sheep 
and 2150 Swine. 

Caices.— Beef Cattle —A small advance was effect- 
ed. We quote Extra $4,754 5,00. First quality 4,50 
a 4,75. Second, $4,25 a 4,50. Third quality $3 a 
3,75. 

"Barrelling Cattle—A few sales only were effected. 
We quote last week’s prices, viz: Mess $3,50. No. J, 
$3. We were informed a small advance was offered 
above our quotations. 

Stores—Yearlings $5 a7; two years old $8 a 15; 
three years uld $15 a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales a little better. Small lots from $1,90 to 
1,88. 

” Swine.—Large Barrow Shoats selected 4 1-2. Old 
Hogs 4. Lots to peddle 3 and 3 1-8 and 4 and 4 1-8. 
At retail from 3 1-2 to 5. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
a%c. lax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 2 50 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00, 

GRAIN. No arrivals of Grain during the past week, 
except one or two smuli lots New Orleans Corn, which 

were sold {rom 63 to 65 1-2c. pr. bushel at auction. 

Corn—Northern. new, bushel 72 a 74—Southern, round 
yellow, 71 a 72—Southern flat yellow, 70 a 71—do. do. 
white 67 a 68--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 75 a 80—do. Southern, 74 a 75 —Oats 
Southern, 42 a 00 — Northern do. 60 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel! 0 09 a 6 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 32 a 35—-Bran, 
$0 a 35. 

FLOUR. The advance established by the late news, by 
the Steamer Great Biitain, we consider full 75 cents per 
bri. on common qualities of Flour, and 50 cents on extra do. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 nros. cr. new, $0 00 a5 75 
—do. wharf, 3000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, 30 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I’d new $5 50 a 5 62—Alexandria, wharf, 5 50 a 5 62 
—Georgetown, 85 75 a 5 87—Extra do. 000 a 0 00—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a0 00—do. City, $675 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 30 00 a 6 59—do. Country 80 00 a 1: 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 35 75 a 6 00~— do fancy brands, $6 i2 
a 650—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
cash 300020900. Rye, $4 00 a 0 00—Indian Mea! in bbls. 
$3 25 a 0 00- 

PROVISIONS. There has been an active demand for 
Pork during the week past, chiefly for eastern markets. 

Beef— Mess 4 10. new bbl. $9 00 2 950—Navy—$8 25 a 
8 75.—No. 1, $0 00 2 0 00—do Prime $65 50 8 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 815 50 a 00 00—do Clear 800 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 14 00—do Prime $10 60 a 11 00—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
qniry, 15 cts. a 1s—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
South and Western, 8 a 8§$— Hams, Boston, 8 a 84 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0O—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
64 a 74—do new milk, 7420. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereo! the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

The market is well supplied with fleeces. Of pulled, the 
stock is somewhat diminished. but there will soon bea 
full supply. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ftean full blood do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. 1-2do 
Bi a 32--1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 -- Bengasi do 
6 a12--Saxony , clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 38-—No. | do. do. do, 30 a 32—No. 2 do dodo 23a 26— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 





| HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

We give below the state of the English market as appears 
by the last advices: “The various reports received from 
the hop markets throughout the kingdom are, on the whole, 
| satistactory ; the duty is still called £159,000. There is no 
| change in the prices last quoted. Picking has now hecome 


general, and, when finished, a proper estimate of the duty 


| can be formed.” 
ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 10 a 104 ; 2d do 0 a0. 
HAY,20 to 21 per ton—Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 
EGGS, 15 to 18. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 
| A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and improved by | 
| Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasantly situated | 
| near the centre of the village, upon the main road to Hart 
| ford, and is passed by several daily stages. lt consists of | 
about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cultivation, is 
; well watered and fenced, and of remarkalle easy tillage 
| ‘he house is large and most thoroughly built, and the barns 
jand other out buildings are convenient and in good repair 
| There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of 
which are grafted and in full bearing. 
| Also, atwe story Dwelling House, in good repair, with 
| an excellent garden and fruit trees nearly opposite the above, | 
| and a large Pasture and an Orehard within a short distance. | 
| The whole or part of the above estate will be sold on rea- | 
| sonable terms. 
| For further information apply to the editor of this paper, | 
| to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on | 
| the premises. CHARLES C. SEWALL. | 
| Medfield, Sept. 23, 1845. 





FRUIT TREES, 

The subscribers offer for sale a great variety | 
of FRUIT TREES, ornamental Plants and | 
Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the | 
choice varieties. Also, Currants, Gooseberries, | 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

No. 51 and 52 N. Market Street. 





Boston, Oct. 1, 1845. 


PRINCE'S LINN-EAN BUTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 
Fiusnine, NEAR New York. 
The Great Original Establishment. 


This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri- 








sing the most extensive and select collection of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and | 
PLANTS ever offered to the public, among | 
which are more than 5:0 varieties of new and rare fruits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Flowering Shrubs and Ro- | 
ses, which are no where else to be found in America. The | 
new descriptive Catalogues with precise descriptions and | 
directions for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed | 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the | 
whole establishment. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO, 
Sept. 23, 1845. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY! 

The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam- 
bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Tooes; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspber- | 
ries, &c. Also, 10.000 Cherry Stocks. 

Also, 500) tr a sized PEAR and PLUM TREES 
of the most approved varieties; they have mostly borne 


fruit. 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 20, 1845. 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy ; Price $1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price @1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- | 
panion; price 1,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 


CULTURAL WORKS. 
Boston, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 





WANTED, 

A situation as Gardiner, by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no objections to con- 
duct a smail Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. uf 


HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 

The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
Aveust sowing. Also, their usual su ply of GRASS 
SEED, of all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 

Boston, July 29, 1845. 
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GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
(ura! Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are ; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit® 


| tu use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 


to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine eveu when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichth2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter, 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 


WANTED, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estate, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a judicious extent,) the most improved methods of Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent know- 
ledge in all its branches. 

For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 

Rev. J. 0. CHOULES, 
Jamaica Plain. 


NOTICE. 


The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 


short time, for the use of a few Cows. 
BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 


_May 28, 1845. ie Pea 
GEDDES'S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 

May 2l. eo J. BRECK & CO, 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A full hlood Durnam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now one year 
ten months old. 

Also, a Butt Catr of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Joun Crarxe, sen , on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 





Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 2¢ 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this —— and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, iciea free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER,. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in al! cases for large or smal] sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
Labitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed S*.re 
Nos. 51 and 62, North Market Street. 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








CATALOGUE OF SUPERB 





IMPORTED BY 


JOSEPH BRECK & C@O., 


AND FOR SALE AT THEIR 


Agricultural and Horticultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Up Stairs, 


Embracing a selection of the most chowe and superb varieties to be found in Holland—and much superior to common 


Double Blue.—A \a mode ; Prince Frederick ; 
Necker; Directeur Van Flora; Parmenio; 
La Bien Aimeé. 

Double Porcelain Blue.—Comte de St. Priesi ; 
Grandeur Triumphant; Porcelain Sceptre ; 
Passe Non Plus Ultra. 

Double Black Blue.—Couronne des Indes ; Pou- 
pre Superbe ; Globe Celeste ; Bouquet Pou- 

re; La Majesteuse ; Bonaparte. 

Double Dark Blue.—Lord Wellington ; Oranda- 
tus; Commandant; Martinett; Violet Fonceé. 

Double Red.—Lord Castlereagh; Rose Su- 
preme; A la mode; Dido. 





Auction bulbs. 


Nw ~ Y 


HYACINTHS. 


Double Crimson —Bouquet tendre ; Comte de la 
Coste ; Beauty Supreme ; Moore ; Maria Louise. 

Double Rose.—Groot Voorst; Diadem d’Flora ; 
Temple Van Apollo; Rose Sceptre. 

Double Yellow.—Bouquet d'Orange ; Gloria Flo- 
rem; Jaune Pyramide ; La Heroine ; Ophir. 

Double White with Yellow eye.—Don Gratuit ; 
Grand Magnifique ; Sceptre d’Or. 

Double White with Purple eye.—Hooft; Violet 

Superbe ; Anna Maria. 

Double White with Red eye.—Duc de Berry ; 
Mathilda; Gloria florem Suprema. 

Single Crimson.—Mars : Cochenille ; Aurora. 


AAAAPALODAOSA 





Double White.—Sultan Achmet ; 
Spheri Mundi, ; Hermin, 

Single Red.—Ami de Ceeur ; La Dianna; La 
Victorie. 

Single Rose.—Charmente Rose ; 
Hana. 

Single Blue.—Henry Le Grand ; Nimrod. 

Single Porcelain Blue.—Grand Vidette ; Vol- 
taire; Porcelain Sceptre. 

Single Dk. Blue.—Aigle Noir ; La Ami du Ceeur. 

Single Black Blue.—Vuicain ; Alexander Nigra. 

Single Yellow.—Adonis; Colour de Jonquille. 

Single White-——La Candeur; White Pigeon. 


Pyrenne ; 


Maria Chris- 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS.—20 best varieties, viz :—White ; White with yellow, and white with citron cups ; Yellow, and yellow with orange 


Dovsite Narcissus.—Incomparable ; Van Scion; Orange Sulphur; 


Sulphur Phenix. 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE JONQUILLES. | 


cups, &c. 


Trumpet minor. 


Sincte Narcissus.—Poeticus; Trumpet Sulphur; ‘Trumpet major ; 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE SNOW DROPS. 


GLADIOLUS.—Bizantium ; Communis white ; Do. red; Do. purple. 


CROCUS.—Yellow ; Cloth of Gold; Scotch; Purple; Blue; Light blue; White ; Striped, &c. 


CROWN IMPERIALS.—Double yellow ; Double red; Single yellow; Single red. 


IRIS.—English, 10 varieties ; Spanish, 10 varieties; Persian. 


RANUNCULUS, 25 best varieties. 


Martigon white, 


Ditto brown, 

Ditto flesh colored, 
Ditto brown red, 
Ditto purple, 


Chalcedonicum, 





EUROPEAN CYCLAMEN, Red flowered. 
LILIES. 


Pomponicum, 
Catesbe, 
Monodelphicum, 
Candidum, 
Candidum fi. plena, 
Longiflorum, 


TULIPS. 





ANEMONES, 25 best varieties. 


Umbellatum, 
Aurantia major, 
Ditto minor, 
Surperbum, 
Croceum, 
Kampschaticum. 


A great assortment of superfine varieties from the Public Garden, imported at great expense, now offered at the very low price of $3 per doz. 
Also, Dovste Tutirs, Parrot, Earty, Van Tuo t, &c. 


A great variety of miscellaneous Bulbs, including HY ACINTHS, Wolgariensis, Botrioides flo. alba, ccerulea, carnea and major; BELGICUS 
alba, ccerulea, rosa and rubra; MONSTROSUS, Muscata major and minor; PLUMOSUS, &c. 


Also from their Garden in Brighton, Paonies, of every variety ; Carnations ; Picotees and Florists Pinks, of the very best sorts ; Herba- 
ceous Plants, including 50 varieties of Phlox; Chrysanthemums ; Roses, in great variety ; Fauit Trees, and Flowering Shrubs ; 
Asparagus Roots ; Grape Vines; Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes; Strawberry Planis, §c. 





